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AND THE UsuAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


The correspondence recently in the T.L.S., rising from a reader’s failure to get a certain 
work of fiétion from a branch library in a great city, raised once again the charge that the 
public librarian was a censor, an office for which, it was indignantly assumed, he had neither 
capacity nor authority. The subsequent letters reiterated the arguments with which every 
experienced librarian is only too familiar: that public librarians operate with limited funds 
and “‘select” books of which they know their readers have need. They cannot provide every 
book. It is always fiction that raises this hubbub from the reader who assumes that he 
should be provided with anything his fancy suggests at the expense of his fellow ratepayers, 
many of whom may greatly dislike the book in question. As Mr. O’Leary, in his part of 
the symposium wrote, any form of censorship may not only be wrong; it may be fatuous. 
The whole history of literature indicates that. But librarians are trusted by the community 
to give what is best to the greatest number of people and, if they do not stock particular 
books, this, as another correspondent points out, is not censorship if the book can be got 
through any bookseller or at the subscription libraries, although the latter were compelled 
to experiment some years ago with a form of exclusion. That is not unreasonable seeing 
that thousands of readers come upon books as it were by accident and are often displeased 
at what they find ; and it is useless, to be quite praétical, to point out that no one need read 
a book he finds to be offensive, and all should at least try to determine the character of any 
book they intend to read. Obviously, as we have long known, the question is complicated 
and these and many other factors have to be borne in mind in practice. 

* x * 

Rumour has it that some effort may be made to elevate the Documentalists into a new 
profession with a training separate from that of the librarian. This somewhat woolly idea 
may not materialise in praétice, but it is worth watching. Documentation is a word few 
seem to understand in spite of the estimable manual on it by Dr. S. C. Bradford, but the 
most acceptable version is the art and praétice of minute and exhaustive filing, classing and 
indexing of information, or at any rate written, printed or otherwise recorded accounts of 
knowledge. To achieve this the U.D.C. and elaborate indexing methods are employed. 
It is simply a special application, or at least an approach, to the filing and cataloguing of 
knowledge which has been for generations at the core of reference librarianship. Those 
who suggest the new “documentalist training” appear to possess little knowledge of the 
work being done daily by librarians in the bibliographical field. We need a candid 
examination of the performance and the claims of those who are in charge of libraries because 
they are specialists ? In what are they specialists? If in bibliographical methods and in the 
literature of subjects, well and good ; but a man or woman who claims to know the intricacies 
of the whole of the subjeéts in any science or industry makes a high claim indeed. For 
example, a man who could advise the advanced workers in every branch of Physics would 
be the possessor of a brain equal to that of Euclid, Newton, Babbage, Bertrand Russell and 
Whitehead (and a few more) combined. Does he exist ? 

* * * * * * 

On somewhat wobbly data, in these pages and elsewhere, writers have dealt with the 

feminising of modern library work. The Registrar General’s One per cent sample tables based 
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on the Census of 1951 are a new feature of his Report and show much about ourselves, our 
homes and occupations not usually easily to be known. From this we learn that “librarians” 
—a term which is not closely defined but presumably means all who call themselves such, 
and does include assistants—of the male variety number 3,600 and women number 10,300. 
This disparity, now three women to one man, compares Strikingly with the position twenty 
years ago, when there were 2,750 men and 3,439 women. ‘These figures as a total are 
interesting in relation to our organization. We do not know how many Scottish and Irish 
members are in the L.A., but in the British Isles we have now approximately 10,000 personal 
members ; it would seem therefore that 72 per cent of all library workers are in the L.A. 
Other reflections are that the profession, as has been said, is a losing one for men, but such 
prophesies are always futile. It would be interesting to know how many married women 
are in libraries. * * * * * * 

We take up a point made in a contemporary that it is difficult to vote for candidates 
in the L.A. elections as these do not state a policy, or do so very rarely. But surely all 
candidates have the policy of serving and making more effective in public service the sort of 
library in which they are employed ? What the writer probably means is that candidates do 
not offer a programme to which they will work. Such a programme may be a very undesirable 
thing in a profession ; it is bound to be an idea of the moment. There are certain funda- 
mental things: the betterment of library training; the need for new and better planned 
library buildings and therefore the freeing of builders to give them; the crying need for 
library legislation which shall rid us of the muddle of public libraries acts from which we 
now suffer. If a candidate could indicate how he would approach these grave matters, he 
might attract votes. We say might because the number of members who have the energy 
to vote is always few, and it does presume some knowledge of the candidates, which most 
members seem not to possess, to enable a vote to be given usefully. Candidates who are 
nationally known by some definite library achievement are fewer perhaps than is supposed. 

* * * * * * 

Librarians have no doubt read with interest the article by Mr. R. D. Rates, of Acton, 
in the L.A.R., advocating a new attention to the provision of scientific, technical and com- 
mercial information to business men and others and the organization of librarians and libraries 
who do this work. A News-sheet from Islington is virtually an invitation to such business 
folk to make use of the resources of the libraries supported by a very selective list of books. 
We have also recorded the speech at the opening of the Liverpool commercial library, 
advocating such commercial-technical-scientific library services in connexion with public 
libraries more generally. Every likely reader of these notes knows how such libraries have 
operated for thirty years at Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Sheffield and elsewhere on a 
generous scale, and probably knows of the Croydon Information Service which by voice, 
telephone and correspondence has been working since about 1905! It is no new matter and 
is now an integral part of many libraries’ work. If there is anything that 7s new in Mr. 
Rates’ suggestion it ts that London public libraries, and perhaps others, are already organized 
on special subjects and that co-operation in providing information could be arranged here 
as in the lending of books. So long as the scheme proceeds on reasonable lines it should be 
serviceable, and Mr. Rates does well to suggest it. On the other hand, the suggestion that 
the average library has the equipment and staff to do the work for the industry of an area is 
possibly premature. We are working that way, but how many libraries have, for example, 
a complete set of all the commercial, county, town, telephone, and other directories of the 
whole of the British Isles? Those are the most obvious first reference books. Trade 
catalogues, another line, are legion. Who has them all? Who has the immense files of 
periodicals, cuttings, etc., that would enable one to produce the formula (say) for the eleétrical 
loading factor that would serve in a modern grammar school laboratory ? The expense of 
these, and all other books that immediately occur to the experienced librarian, would be 
enormous. Library assistants are excellent discoverers of information, but are any but the 
most capable assistants suitable for the work envisaged ? Is that staff cost within the means 
of the average London borough library ? These remarks are merely a challenge ; the project 
is most desirable, but do not let us offer what we may be incapable of supplying. Meagre 
service does not assist libraries. 
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The Love of Books* 


By Dr. T. CrourHer Gorpon, D.F.C., B.D. 


FRANKLY, | love books. They are neat, tidy and self-contained. A world of talent is 
lavished on their colour, their printing and their general format sufficient to entice and 
intrigue the dullest eye. ‘They have a beginning, a middle and an end, and can be carried 
off complete to wherever you wish. When you have read a book it is yours for always. 
No one can Steal it from you. It becomes a part of you. Every book worthy of the name 
contains at least one idea—its general plan—and most contain many ideas. Each is unique 
because it is the expression of some human personality—as unique as the person that wrote it. 
This is what makes Carlyle accurate when he asserted that a good book ts the purest essence 
of a human soul. 

I love books because they started civilisation. In my colleétion is a cuneiforin tablet 
dating back to 2,000 years before Christ, which records: ‘Sin Gasid the mighty warrior, 
the King of Iraq, the King of Amnanum, the palace of his royalty has built.” Here is the 
Start of literature, the first recordings of history, the first book. On such cuneiform tablets 
we find the Epic of Gilgamesh, the story behind the story of the Flood, the first novel. Books 
are the foundation and the pillars of civilisation. Only when men devised an alphabet and 
the materials for writing was it possible to retain and amass knowledge, to arrange and 
order it in a systematic way, to ponder over it and see its implications, and out of its data 
discover the laws of life. No amount of oral knowledge could by itself have achieved this. 
Plato believed that the method of dialogue was the method par excellence of arriving at the 
truth, but Plato was wrong. Dialogue gives neither enough time nor enough precision to 
arrive at the truth, nor has it the necessary permanence that perpetuates the discoveries of 
truth. A book demands not only thought but precise thought, the distilled essence of the 
mind, examinable by another mind. This is what Milton means when he writes: “Books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as aétive as 
that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intelleét that bred them.” One might almost claim that the advances 
of human thought are marked by the emergence of great books. Certainly the belief in 
human reason never took shape and form until books developed reason and made logic a 
Study. “‘As good almost kill a man as kill a good book,” says Milton, “who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God as it were in the eye.” The life of reason could scarcely survive 
today without the aid of books; they are the foundation and pillars of civilisation. 

But I love books, and especially good books, for their own sake. They are so quiet. 
They never speak unless you want them to speak. They can be shut and put away without 
protest, unlike humans. They can be even dog-eared without a murmur. They are so 
friendly, so intimate, so personal, so lasting. “‘A good book,” says Martin Tupper, “‘is the 
best of friends, the same today and for ever.” A book never changes—one of the few 
enduring things in a changeful world, and when it is good it is unchangeably good. 

“© for a book and a shady nook 

Either indoor or out, 

With the green leaves whispering overhead 
Or the Street cries all about, 

Where I may read all at my ease, 
Both of the new and old, 

For a jolly good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold.” 

More than John Wilson felt like that. Omar Khayyam in the wilderness, with his 
book of verse, and Samuel Johnson at the fireside would have said amen to this. “Books 
that you may carry to the fire,” said the learned Doctor, “‘and hold readily in your hand are 
the most useful after all.” 

A book is a magic casement that opens into another mind, where we can find relief, 
comfort and inspiration and so escape from the sameness of our thoughts, the dullness of 
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our own lives and the wreck of our own hopes. Happy indeed is the soul that has found 
a few self-chosen authors with whom he can spend a quiet hour and through whose eyes 
he can see life steadily and see it whole. What dull minds we should have, bereft of interest 
and zest, did we not have good and great books to feed us. The disarming honesty of Charles 
Lamb comes to support me here, for he declares: “I love to lose myself in other men’s 
minds. When I am not walking I am reading. I cannot sit and think. Books think for 
me. Out to great thoughts and to greater worlds of imagination the finer authors lead us 
and disclose a vast universe beyond our own discoveries and yet ours for the taking. I love 
books because they are magic casements on a higher life. 
“Dreams, books are each a world; and books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastimes and our happiness do grow.” 
(Wordsworth). 


This it is that lends to books of a certain type an alluring spell, so that when we yield 
ourselves to the magic power, we do indeed dwell in another world, strangely and refreshingly 
removed from our sordid common lives. Subtle power lies in this literature and it draws 
us back again and again. We feel like Cowper that “Books not seldom are talisman and 
spells,” and this is why “If a man write a better book than his neighbour though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” Here in the 
atmosphere of another mind we breathe a different air, forget our own peculiar worries and 
sorrows and regain the balance of our reason. You will recall Lamb’s reference to the 
lady who “unbent her mind afterwards over a book.” O blessed unguent of the wounded 
spirit, I love thee. 

There is an unfailing fascination about a book, and this applies whether the book be 
Straight from the press or whether it be merely new to me. It is like an undiscovered 
country, with a character entirely its very own. Nothing is made today so individualistic 
asa book. Though written on the same subject, no two books are entirely alike. We speak 
of a new house, and as one wanders round suburbia there are indeed plenty of newly-made 
houses, but bless me, if you have seen one you have seen the lot, and there is nothing new 
about them except the bricks. But two books printed at the same works, published by 
the same firm, fixed at the same price, are as different as night from day. A book, a good 
book—and we are not discussing at the moment any other kind of book—has a personality. 
Take, for instance, the plays of Bernard Shaw, that brilliant buffoon of literature. As you 
handle his dainty and delicate volumes you feel the impact of his unique personality and 
little wonder. I understand that he insisted on his own preferences in paper, printing and 
binding, to the utter despair of his publishers. I am far from claiming that an author should 
diétate details to his publishers, although publishers are astonishingly barren of ideas in 
format, but I do insist that a book is personal and individual and should be allowed to be so 
even to the design of the jacket. 

This leads me to assert that I love books because I derive pleasure from handling them. 
As Paderewski might caress the keys of the piano or a craftsman handle with care the tools 
of his craft, so I enjoy taking up a volume and gently opening its beautiful pages of type. 
It vexes me sorely, nay, it stabs like a dagger, to see precious volumes, the fruit of the world’s 
thinking and dreaming, bundled together like so much junk and consigned out of sight 
with a bureau-lid crushed down on top. I feel it like a personal insult when volumes are 
thrown down with a kind of insolent disdain on a table, a chair, or—O final shame !—upon 
the floor, and these “the precious life-blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

Do I find myself in doabtful company here? So long as I see clearly the difference 
between a beautiful book and a book beautifully-bound I reckon I am safe. It has been a 
ground of criticism of book lovers that perhaps they have been charmed more by the book- 
binder’s craft than by the mental material within the batters. It is said that Lord Kitchener 
had a library of beautifully-bound volumes, hardly one of which he consulted from one 
year’s end to another. He liked the look of them, God bless him. For my part, I revel 
in those older leather-bound volumes that proclaimed the high art of the binder. O! for 
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the ease, the luxury, the art of those spacious and wealthy days. Private libraries in county 
houses are getting alarmingly few, and those exquisitely bound volumes will become as 
rich and rare as the Book of Kells. The pundit will always be here to scoff at our mistaking 
the binding of a book for its matter. Burns, who never could afford a rich binding for his 
reading matter, has his own squib against the laird’s library : 
“Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots make your windings, 
But, Oh! respect his lordship’s taste 
And spare the golden bindings.” 

Nor was Sydney Smith one whit less devastating when he remarked, in that same age of 
elegant furnishings, “‘No furniture is so charming as books.” And yet the instinét was 
sound. A book is the undying essence of a human mind and a good book is undyingly 
good, therefore it is right that we should give it the best dress we can afford. Nothing 
but the best garment should adorn the loveliest creations of the mind. The Moslems scoff 
at our cheap and shoddy editions of the Bible. They would not allow the great and eternal 
Koran to be issued in such poor garments. Publishers of modern editions of the Bible 
might well take note. The attempt to issue the greatest book in the world as if it were the 
least is futile and foolish. There was something fundamentally right and sound about the 
instinét which bound the Bible in the handsomest way. Feeling as | do about the need for 
binding books in the chastest fashion possible, you will understand the intense pleasure | 
experienced at seeing those exquisite examples of modern book-binding which were on 
show at the Glasgow Exhibition of Scottish Books last year. It was very refreshing to see 
that craftsmen still live who can honour the finest books with a binding as noble as their 
contents. So long as men love fine books for their fine thoughts and their imperishable 
beauty, so long will they demand to see them in becoming dress embellished with all the 
aids of art and science. I love a good book better when I see it in becoming clothes. 

It is good to know that in these days I am not alone in my love of books. Librarians 
all over the country are assuring us that Statistics show an increase. In the case of textbooks 
or volumes of a purely utilitarian nature they may not be much loved for their own sake as 
books, being merely means to an ulterior end, but there /s a great army of book-lovers all 
over the country. This is encouraging, nay, it is re-assuring. ‘True, the vast majority are 
devourers of lighter forms of literature, but let us not belittle them for they belong to the 
company of those who make the classics. Emerson said, “Tis the good reader that makes 
the good book” and the humble devourer of a good Story is almost as essential as the author 
himself. From the Librarian’s point of view, indeed, he may be more essential. It is an 
amazing tribute to the love of books in the heart of the average man that with distractions 
of all kinds in this era of inventions, he still nips along to the local library and renews his 
supply of books for the week. 

Yes, there are threats present and incipient to the love of books. The whole tenor 
and tension of life at present make it hard to find a quiet hour and a quiet corner in which 
to taste the exquisite flavour of great literature. No book is written without intense 
concentration of mind. Nor does this apply only to the profound musings of the philosopher ; 
it is as true of the novelist when his mind is aflame with a mighty plot and a host of aéting 
and re-acting charaéters. Think how Robert Louis Stevenson at Ballater was transported 
into a thrilling world of mental excitement as he dashed off the pages of Treasure Island 
day by day. Or what shall we say of the mental sweep and power of Paradise Lost or the 
imaginative grip and power of King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra? I met a friend, an 
engineer, leaving the County Library, with a large tome under his arm. As I rallied him 
on his erudition he pleaded that it was a volume of Scott. “I have been reading all Scott 
once again and this is the last volume,” he remarked. Here indeed was a love of books, 
real books with sweep and range and mighty imaginative powers, yet all compaét of wisdom 
and experience. 

But books require not only concentration of mind to write—this is unquestioned—but 
they also demand concentration of thought to read and digest. Now it is notoriously true 
that we live in an age when all our concentrated thinking is being done for us. Slogans 
take the place of reasoned argument, and the psychological power of repetition is mistaken 
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for the force of logic, and wisdom. The great vogue of picture papers and the popularity 
of the cinema are sure proofs that it is pleasanter to see a thing than to read about it. Reading 
involves the exercise of the mind, the use of the imagination. The arrival of television is a 
further threat to serious reading. Why toil through Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” with 
its ponderous Introduction and highly improbable scenes, when the whole thing appears 
with irresistible humour and sarcasm on the television screen and calls for no effort. The 
real effort indeed is not to look at it! These are factors bearing on the love of books, the 
real impact of which has not been fully felt nor adequately gauged. We have only one 
mind, and while some of us have developed a kind of split mind, by which we can read a 
light book and yet sense the background of music or the news announcer at the same time, 
yet with television not even this half-hearted allegiance to reading is possible. We must 
do either the one or the other! Choose ye this day which ye will serve! Ye cannot scan 
and read at the same time. 

Nor can we ignore the age-long antipathy to books. There is a type of mind that 
abhors books. They smack of the subtle, the esoteric, the secretive, the dangerous. Calli- 
machus, three centuries before Christ, asserted “‘mega biblion mega kakon, a great book a 
great evil.” And about the same time Ecclesiastes lamented “‘Of the making of books there 
is no end.” History has been punctuated by vicious book-burnings from those of Greek 
science and philosophy in Alexandria to those of the Bible at Smithfield. We have in plenty 
among us the practical men, who have no time for books. Give them wood or steel on 
which to work and from which to fashion something new, and you can keep all the books 
in the world! Away with the speétacled student. 

“The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 


If on the one side there is a love of books, on the other there is an opposing 
antipathy to books as such. The soldier, the technician, the man of business, has a deep- 
seated suspicion of books. He regards it as airy-fairy, a cloud-cuckoo world, not fit for 
he-men to inhabit. It may be this attitude which imposed the three-penny rate limit on 
burghs in Scotland for the upkeep of libraries and books, a small-minded and cheese-paring 
limitation, which has no excuse for itself today. 

Nor was it a mere legal restriction that roused the ire of John Ruskin when he thought 
of the love of books. He sensed a positive hostility, a kind of anti-book conspiracy among 
the English and how he railed at them for it! ‘How long most people would look at the 
best book before they would give the price of a large turbot for it!” he cried. With his 
leisured and wealthy background he did not understand the hungry feeling of the worker as 
he gazed on the turbot! But his essential contention was right. Here is a great and rich 
nation, made both rich and great by the inheritance of wise, learned and inspiring books, 
and it ignores the very ladder by which it has climbed to greatness. “We call ourselves a 
rich nation and we are filthy and foolish enough to thumb each other’s books out of a 
circulating library.” You will be glad Ruskin did not say “‘Public Libraries.”” Had his 
investments been taxed at 9s. 6d. in the £1 he would have been profoundly thankful for the 
books that now cost four times what they did in his day. And yet his contention holds 
good, when in a burst of prophetic passion he rates the spending of the people. “What do 
we as a nation care about books? How much do you think we spend altogether on our 
libraries, public and private, as compared with what we spend on our horses ?” It is not 
difficult to answer this question, if you take the trouble, and the answer is enough to make 
Ruskin rise from his grave, for the disparity is enormously greater than it i we to him. 
If financial statistics count for anything at all, it is clear that we rate the love of books among 
the minor passions! The true lover of books is in the minority. 

Yet it is to books we all come back in the end. Education, either in its broadest or 
in its narrowest sense, is essentially a matter of books, and education is finally just the differ- 
ence between light and darkness. All our educational system is geared to culminate in a 
university Standard of knowledge and wisdom, and this, | believe, is rightly so. But what 
is a university ? “‘The true university,” said Carlyle, “of these days is a collection of books.” This 
is a pithy and wise word. There are thousands who long vainly for a university career, who 
could have all that a university can give if they explored and utilised the resources of their 
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nearest library, for the sum and substance of the academic mind is the ability to handle books 
with the expert skill of a craftsman who handles his tools. All that a university can give is 
the art and science—for it is both—of handling, using and enjoying books. Even in 
engineering and medicine, a graduate that does not love books nor have the capacity to 
master them, soon becomes a back-number in his chosen profession. Books are the torches 
that keep the mind aflame, and without them only burnt-out ashes remain. 

It is a noble profession that dedicates itself to books, their care, their cataloguing, their 
dissemination, for these are the seeds that grow in the fertile soil of living minds, that 
generate a rich harvest of thoughts and behaviour and decide the men and women of tomorrow. 
It is now a distin& career, with its own meticulous principles and practices, its own systems 
and techniques, but basic to even the newest and most intricate method of cataloguing lies 
this love of books, this passion for knowledge that books alone can satisfy, and this far 
reach of the imagination that literature alone can meet. 


Edward Edwards and the Library Association 
By Ernest A. SAVAGE 
(Continued) 


Yet had the excuses been ten times as numerous, the L.A. would not be exonerated. 
What Edwards had done deserved remembrance ; what he was did not matter. 

Aye, as a man he was “ not a success.” But he got an innovating Act through, and the 
whole L.A. never did remove the limit in it. No friend to himself, by defying Committees 
and Pannizzis he nearly starved. But isnt it rather creditable that he grudged the bow and 
scrape which authority then expected and in some quarters still craves from the hireling ? 

Town library service grew slowly as the years passed. Edwards’s name was heard 
now and then; all but a few forgot him. 

One of the few was J. J. Ogle who, after he became a technical educator, abode in 
membership of our body with such acceptance that he was elected Honorary Member. This 
ardent Uplifter, an educational Samaritan in Viétorian good works, would be a figure of 
fun in a modern cynical play, for he was kind and helpful to his neighbours, especially to 
aspiring youth. He was grateful to Edwards. In The Free Library (1897) he pled for 
“public recognition” in permanent form at the jubilee of the AG. In 1899, with the jubilee 
only a few months away, he again spoke out at Manchester, and demonstrated that Edwards 
had prompted Ewart all through. 

Celebrate ? Doing nothing had been reduced to a system by the L.A. Council of that 
dead time. At Plymouth (1901) an angry Association was to drive some reattionaries off 
the moribund Council, though it was to fail is dislodging Tedder. But that revolution 
was a year away. Meantime . . . well, what was there to celebrate? The L.A. Annual 
Reports about this time don’t mention Edwards or the A&. But some librarians, using 
their pens and their influence, got the fiftieth anniversary fairly-well noticed in the general 
Press. Therefore the Record couldn’t avoid a few polite nothings, and Guppy, its editor, 
stiffly accorded a page and a half of small type, without naming Edwards. ‘Throughout 1900 
our journal had no word about him; he might have been an infamous skeleton in our 
cupboard. 

However crabbing had gone too far. After consulting J. D. Brown, Greenwood 
decided to bear the cost of a monument on Edwards’s unmarked grave. On 7th February, 
1902 Garnett, Sutton, W. E. A. Axon, and Ogle inaugurated the memorial: Bloomsbury 
and Manchester to the fore again! Jast, not then a Councillor, arranged the pilgrimage to 
Niton. By these gentlemen and ten town librarians, the L.A. was represented. Officially 
it was there neither in person nor in spirit. Its President was busy elsewhere. The Hon. 
Secretary ...° With happy nonchalance the Council had just appointed a gentleman who 
wasn’t a member, who “had to be regularized” : so he stayed at home. The Hon. Treasurer, 
Tedder, kept warm in the Athenaeum. Probably Guppy, the Record’s editor, thought there 
were enough Mancunian pilgrims ; at any rate he preferred to keep Manchester company. 
But we must be charitable ; perhaps these gentlemen were ill or too busy to attend. Then 
surely the Council might have sent a sixpenny telegram of recognition; or, if sixpence was 
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more than the Treasurer would disgorge, a penny letter would have shown a sign of life 
and interest. ‘The Council didn’t even send a ha’penny postcard. Their silence could be 
heard. 

When I asked Jast, my chief at the time, why the Council had sulked, he muttered some 
words I didn’t catch. In truth the divisions on the Council at that time, the trivial personal 
jealousies and wrangles dismayed him, for he was of generous disposition and he whole- 
heartedly believed in the full union of librarians and bibliographers. Later, in his Lébrary 
and the Community, he wrote: “The negleé in which Edwards died pursues him still’’ (1939). 
But it was more than neglect, as | was then beginning to understand. Not many in the L.A. 
were eager to shake Greenwood by the hand. Most “learned” librarians shunned him 
because he advocated “free-ee” libraries ; behind their hands they whispered sibilantly that 
his true purpose was to sell us more of his technical publications. Most town librarians 
were anti-open-shelfers, and lately he had “‘ganged-up” with Brown and Jast, the two worst 
malignants. Whether open-shelfers or not, those who in office had donned spats and 
priggishness, shuddered at his methods of advocacy; truly he had been indiscreet. Not 
good company to be seen in, eh? No, wouldn’t do; they lifted their heads into their 
starched collars. Besides, about this time (1901) he had offered his Library for Librarians 
to the L.A. ; not one librarian in a hundred wanted it; who wants it now? His offer was 
tossed aside without a “Thank you.” In the end Manchester took it; that City’s air so 
favours libraries that even librarians come to believe in them. Again, by paying for an 
Edwards memorial he had pricked the consciences of all librarians. However, the L.A. 
couldn’t ignore the ceremony, but the Record, ever Guppily stiff, expressed no opinion and 
no thanks; it only reported. The best report, with an enthusiastic leading article and a 
picture, was in Tre Lisrary Worip ; that, too, was an offence, for this radical rag of open- 
shelfers and other cranks for years had been driving the Council crazy with justified criticism. 

Well, Edwards had his memorial at Niton for the gulls to read, no matter who had 
paid for it. But a few librarians continued to think that London should have a memorial, 
if only a modest one. 

For the Record of 1912, the centenary of Edwards’s birth, Jast wrote a sonnet, and 
Manchester again—an article on Edwards’s “imperishable” work. The old guard, 
regrouped after their defeat at Plymouth, began the vear by driving Brown from the Council 
and out of membership, and thus paid him the greatest honour that could come from that 
(Brown, a music lover, chose for his bookplate a lvre—smothered in thistles : 
lacessit.) Cynically they gave his Vice-Presidency to Sidney Colvin, who 
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then had to join the L.A. to “regularize” himself. So they recruited a deadhead who wasn’t 


expected to attend, who never attended, and got rid of a gadfly. Ata meeting of the Council 
when I was the only provincial there, Tedder said : “Let us breathe a vote of thanks to the 
Councillors who haven’t attended !”—“Make an Englishman laugh and you may pull his 
nose” was, I’m sure, one of the apothegms in his book of crafts and games. The old “why- 
bother” guard were thus in no mood to celebrate Edwards. And in London where he was 
born? Not likely! Instead, they told Manchester that they’d be pleased to “participate” 
in any function that City might arrange. Generous Manchester gave an Edward Edwards 
dinner. Having thus passed the bother and the bill to Manchester and invited themselves, 
the Council sent to the feast Baker, Bond, and Jones, none an L.A. official. You can’t 
believe that statement? Naturally. My pen splutters disbelief as I write. Well, read 
the Council’s own brazen record (L.A.R., xv : 683). However they did post a wreath to 
Niton and ask the Vicar to drop it on the grave as he was passing. The wreath and the 
delegation to eat the free Manchester dinner cost £8 3s. 5d. 

Nearly twenty years later it was planned to make Chaucer House historic with plaques 
to Edwards, Ewart and others. A bust of Ewart was lent permanently, and memorials to 
Sir John Ballinger, Col. Mitchell, and Frank Pacy were acquired. Edwards had no place. 

A grander opportunity came: the centenary of the A&. <A big meeting was held in 
London ; a costly banquet eaten at a luxury hotel. The Council splashed money. The 
L.A. ended the year with a deficit of £3,683, though they had had a grant of £787 from the 
Carnegie Trustees. Some of the money was “drawn from reserves for this exceptional 
year” —“‘money well spent.” The name of Edwards was heard, but the year wore away 
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with no London memorial to him. Of course the L.A. is a poor body and it had spent 
£8 3s. 5d. on him nearly forty years earlier. 

In 1952 a plaque was unveiled, appropriately, to Ewart at the London County Council’s 
expense, though the legend “William Ewart, reformer” from our point of view was ironically 
uninformative. The same year saw Edwards’s services as first librarian of Manchester 
permanently recorded in that City’s Central Library. Did Edwards do all that Jast’s sonnet 


claims ? . . thousands reap the harvest thou hast sown, 


And feed on greatness, which they owe to thee. 
Some add to knowledge ; thou hast made it free, 
And made thy debtors too the mighty race 
Of thinkers, poets, who have writ and died 
But are not dust; shalt thou not hold a place 
Within our thoughts, who spread their message wide ? 
And what place does he hold in our thoughts ? 

Among the projects held over until the L.A. raises its subscriptions is a £75 wall-tablet 
of Past-Presidents. Naively the Council describe it as “not necessary but desirable.” No 
project relates to Edwards. 

Why marshal these facts now ? 

Because Edwards still has no London memorial. 

Because he might be honoured appropriately, and quite soon, were librarians, collectively, 
less snail-like. Sometime, never! the L.A. will house its library on one floor of Chaucer 
House. May it be easy to work in and good to look at. What name would dignify it 
better than The Edward Edwards Library for Librarians and Bibliographers? Not a 
building, not a plaque, but a comely Library is the only fitting memorial to the pioneer. 
However a plaque outside Chaucer House should tell people that 47s Library is within—if 
the L.A. should (and for once it may) make a Library worthy of him. 

Because our history must be as truthful as research can make it. The negle& of Edwards 
is but one chapter in the long opposition within L.A. circles to “free-ee” libraries. For 
nearly forty years the rate limit was protected and rural libraries were not legalized. Outside 
the L.A. resistance weakened. Even before 1919 fifty-five authorities had got authority, 
one by one at heavy local expense, to levy higher rates. How inconceivable that the L.A., 
by energetic action, couldn’t have engineered a general A& had there not been, within itself, 
a hard core of resistance whose relentless centre was one who for over thirty years held 
key-offices on its Council. As a result we inherit hundreds of cramped, dark, frowsy buildings, 
none of which a Unesco flea would think grand enough to abide in. Salaries were kept low. 
Even in State libraries and in towns with a bigher limit or no limit, the salary level was that 
of limited libraries, as I proved in a debate at Bournemouth (L..A.R., xv : 664). Pinching 
economy gibbered inside every finance committee-room librarians entered. When they 
got back to their libraries they parcelled out, with cold thrifty fingers, the ha’pence allowed 
them to keep going a Starveling service in decades when this nation was so rich that libraries 
of the right size and power, before 1914, might have offered high education through reading 
in every corner of the land. 

The history of the library movement in this country is bleak and beggarly. It is time 
that truth was told with some warmth of feeling, with less of the smug bunk of our 
unshatterable complacency. 

* * * * * * 


In connexion with our information services we commend to the careful examination of 
students the Report of the Civic Information Service recently issued by the Sheffield Public 
Libraries. It has the usual character of such services but it goes beyond the information to 
be derived from books, although that is given ; its personal enquiry service seems to cover 
what in most towns is done by the local Guild, or Council, of Social Service. There is in 
the whole service an atmosphere of human generosity, as the selection of questions answered 
shows. It also aéts as a publicity office for the City; and in this connexion published a 
Festival of Britain Handbook. \t is beautifully done, with complete good taste and restraint, 
and its coloured illustrations and one or two really remarkable photographs, for example, 
“Watching the Melt” in a steel works, make one really want to visit Sheffield again. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


Wirn effeé from January 1st last, the National 
Joint Council decided that paragraph 28 of the 
“Purple Book” should be implemented in 
full. Despite protests of local authorities, this 
decision has been re-affirmed and is now in 
force in local government in England and 
Wales. 

It will be recalled that henceforth promotion 
for local authority librarians will be dependent 
upon possession of the Associateship or 
Fellowship of the Library Association or a 
University degree. For promotion from the 
General Division Scale of Salaries to the 
Administration, Professional or Technical 
Grades, the Associateship of the L.A. will be 
required for posts graded up to A.P.T. IV, 
whilst the Fellowship of the L.A. will be 
required for posts graded beyond A.P.T. IV. 
A University degree is deemed sufficient 
qualification for any promotion beyond the 
General Division. 

The implementation in full of paragraph 28 
surely raises some points of issue that ought 
to be considered and policy defined by the 
Library Association together with the support 
of N.A.L.G.O., where necessary. 

Firstly, since all posts in local government 
now have to be graded, administrative, 
professional or technical, it is essential that 
many public library posts be graded both 
administrative and technical (the Registration 
and Final Examinations of the L.A. are 
classified under Technical qualifications for 
purposes of promotion under paragraph 28). 

Secondly, success in the Entrance and parts 
of the Registration Examinations of the L.A. 
should be recognised by all local authorities by 
granting advanced increments within the 
General Division so as to provide both 
inducement and reward for further study as 
well as to aid recruitment to public librarian- 
ship (under paragraph 2 of the “Purple Book” 
possession of the General Certificate of 
Education with four passes at ordinary level is 
the standard required of new entrants into 
local government, whereas G.C.E. with five 
passes at ordinary level is required by the 
Library Association). 

Thirdly, bearing in mind the necessity for 
the possession of the Fellowship of the L.A., 
in order to advance beyond A.P.T. IV, the 
term “Chartered Librarian” is inadequate to 
differentiate between an Associate and a Fellow 


of the L.A. The correct terminology to be 
used is open to discussion, but now the 
Fellowship of the L.A. calls for higher public 
recognition than merely ‘‘Chartered Librarian.” 
As the term Master is commonly used to 
denote higher rank, e.g., Master Printer, 
Master Builder, Master of Arts, and so on, 
perhaps this word is the key to a satisfactory 
solution. 


What do YOU think ? 
THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


KENT’S Svories for boys and girls. A fold- 
over in black on white, giving a selection of 
Stories and poems for children published 
during 1952. Beautifully illustrated by blocks 
loaned by the O.U.P., and intelligently anno- 
tated. Nothing pretentious in this publication. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 

BIRMINGHAM’S Periodicals in the 
Technical Library, 1953. A well produced list, 
noting that it does not include periodicals 
taken in the general Reference library nor 
those received at the Commercial and Patents 
Library. One is happy to see that a photostat 
service is in operation. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, February, 1953. 
This issue includes an article reminding its 
readers that summer holidays are more to be 
enjoyed if the areas to be visited are read 
about previously. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, February, 1953. 
An example of first-rate printing with the 
added joy of synopses in place of annotations. 

WARRINGTON’S Book News, January, 
1953. A colourful brochure using apt line 
blocks and well-chosen headings. 


Library Reports 
By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


ABERDEEN.—City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population, 182,714. Rate, 3.72d. 
Income from Rate, £30,577. Total Stock, 
206,476. Additions, 11,389. Withdrawals, 
10,677. Total Issues, 1,064,755. Tickets, 
60,583. Branches 6. 1 Mobile Library. 

Increased use of the Central Library has added 
greatly to the problem of overcrowding, and the 
extension of the building has now become a vital 
necessity. The need for a lecture room is also Stressed 
in the Report. Book circulation during the past year 

exceeded that of the previcus year by over 40,000. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN 


SPECIAL CLOTH BINDINGS 


. 


Some recent additions to our large selection of 
children’s books in SPECIAL CLOTH BINDINGS. 


These books are published normally in paper or 
paper-board covers but in our bindings their life is con- 
siderably increased and they make available a number 
of popular books suitable for children’s libraries. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Head Office and Works :— 
NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone :—ELGar 7411-2-3 


Showrooms :— 

100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 

Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 
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Librarian, Kenneth Smith. 
Population 67,300. Rate, 8.06d. 
Income from Rate, £14,908. Total Stock, 


76,008 Additions, 5,175. Withdrawals, 
Total Issues, 352,640. Tickets, 
24,503 


A record year in many ways is here under review. 
The highest ever annual, monthly and daily issue totals 
were reached, while aggregate circulation showed an 
increase of 19,652 when compared with the previous 
vear. The fine for overdue retention of books has 
been increased. 
CLypDeEBANK.—Bargh Librarian, John B. Purdie, 


F.L.A. Population, 45,947 Rate, 
Income from Rate, £9,012. Total Stock, 
44,717 Additions, 3,996. Withdrawals, 
1,168. ‘Total Issues, 337,263. Tickets, 
22,541. 


There has been a notable increase of borrowing of 


all classes of non-fiction works during the past, and 
previous years. The use of fiction has been gradually 
falling since the end of the war. Total circulation last 
year amounted to 10,525 above the figures for the 
previous year. The number of non-fiction tickets in 
use has reached the highest figure ever recorded. 


Coventry.—City Librarian, Ernest Simpson, 
F.L.A. Population, 258,211. Rate 6.08d. 
Income from Rate, £45,839. Total Stock, 
212,125. Additions, 35,701. Withdrawals, 
35,148. Total Issues, 1,966,793. Tickets, 


138,235. Branches, 7. Evening Centres, 8. 

A closer link between the Library Service and the 
Education Authority has been forged by the formation 
of a Joint Sub-Committee of the two Authorities. No 
expansion of the library service was possible during the 
year being reviewed, but nevertheless the highest total 
on record of books issued was attained. Total circula- 
tion, which is rapidly approaching an annual output 
of 2 millions, was 163,758 more than in the previous 


year. Nearly 50,000 people visited the 11 Exhibitions 
held during the year in the temporary Art Gallery. 
Giascow.—City Librarian, Andrew B. Pater- 


son. Population, 1,089,555. Rate, 4.717d. 
Income from Rate, £242,904. Total Stock, 
1,259,367. Additions, 72,228. Withdrawals, 
37,758. Total Issues, 4,662,697. Tickets, 
286,915. Branches, 30. 

The main event in a very busy year was the opening 
of the district library in King’s Park. This library is 
in the shopping centre of the distriét, and is built 
above a suite of shops. Issues from the new branch 
helped by nearly 40,000 to swell the total circulation 
to 112,255 above the aggregate for the previous year. 
The Report contains some fine illustrations of the new 
branch, and other aspects of the library service. 
IpswicnH.—Borough Librarian, Miss D. M. 

White, B.A., F.L.A. Population, 104,788. 
Rate, 6.7d. Income from Rate, £119,115. 
Total Stock, 136,066. Additions, 6,885. 
Withdrawals, 4,868. Total — 813,599. 
Tickets, 71,307. Branches, 4 

The need for an extension of the Central Library, 
or the provision of more service points, is becoming 
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urgent if the service is to maintain the high Standard 
it has reached during the past year. All departments 
reported greater activity, with the Central Children’s 
Library returning the largest issue increase. When 
compared with the previous year total circulation 
represented an increase of 14,188. 


Patstey.—Librarian, Catherine R. McEwan, 
F.L.A. Population, 93,704. Rate, 4d. 
Income from Rate, £12,196. Total Stock, 
86,158. Additions, 5,962. Withdrawals, 
4,499. Total Issues, 432,821. 

Here is yet another Library complaining of 


congestion and shelf overcrowding, but Still maintain- 
ing an excellent public service. Last year’s circulation 
figures revealed an all time record of borrowing of 
non-fiction, and a total increase over the year before 
of close on 40,000 volumes. This with only one 
Library to over 90,000 inhabitants. The Authorities 
are earnestly seeking an expansion of the service. 
RicHMonD (Surrey). — Borough Librarian, 
Gilbert Turner, F.L.A. Population, 41,945, 
Rate 44d. Income from Rate, £10,268. 
Total Stock, 79,383. Additions, 5,620. 
Withdrawals, 6,074. ‘Total Issues, 413,611. 
Borrowers, 11,611. 


Considerable progress is reported from almost 
every department of the service. Circulation figures 
reached a highest ever total, more than double those 
of the year 1945, and 21,245 more than in the previous 
year. Preparations were being made for the opening 
of the long awaited first branch library later on in the 
year. A weekly delivery of books to aged and infirm 
persons has been eStablished. 


Memorabilia 


Sir Ronald Forbes Adam, a Past-President 
of the Library Association, has been appointed 
a Trustee of the National Central Library. 


The hours of opening may always be a 
matter of controversy amongst librarians. 
There have been suggestions from at least 
Viétorian times that the British Museum 
should be open until a late hour and, ideally, 
it has been said, a library should, like certain 
pre-war London restaurants, be always open. 
We note a writer in the Assistant Librarian 
wants the L.A. Library open on one or two 
evenings weekly. The present opening is 
until 6 p.m. 

The withdrawal of Mr. W. B. Stevenson 
from the editorship of the L.A.R. after nearly 
seven years of really excellent service, is 
occasioned by health reasons, but we are glad 
that he appears to be on the way to complete 
recovery, if not already there. There will 
always be critics of any library journal, but we 
doubt if there are any members of the L.A. 
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REMPLOY LIMITED 


BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING GROUP 
108 PORTLAND STREET 
MANCHESTER 1 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4316 — Ex 1 


LIBRARY BINDING 
SEWN or UNSEWN 
in any material 


Heap Orrice (Registered) 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland * Edinburgh 

Mills Memorial Library * Ontario 

Victoria Public Library * British Columbia 
University College * Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 
University of Natal * Natal 

University of Ibadan * Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 
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who do not feel grateful to Mr. Stevenson for 
sO many years of ungrudging adequate 
voluntary service. His journal has always 
repaid reading. 

In the capable hands of Dr. A. J. Walford 
we are sure its good values will be continued. 
Few men in recent years have done more for 
a catholic, cultured view of library education, 
and few have more adequate literary gifts. 

* * * 

We note with satisfaction the opinion 
expressed at the A.A.L. Council on posts 
advertised at inadequate salaries. “The only 
solution lay with librarians themselves refusing 
to apply.” It is indeed the only solution; so 
far it has not been accepted with any unanimity. 

* * * 

A memorable quotation from the A.L.: 
“A session with the bound volumes of our 
library periodicals would show that it had 
been said before.”” We suggest that every- 


thing has. It is freshness of view and of 
treatment that we need. New facts and ideas 
are rare. 


* * 


Bristol has revived the box of books method 
for serving its new housing areas where it is 
not possible yet to establish branch libraries or 
a mobile service. Each box contains about 
40 volumes which are exchanged twice yearly. 

x * 

Sample checks of issues taken at intervals 
replace the keeping of regular Statistics in 
some libraries nowadays. It is true that only 
very approximate inferences can be made 
from these, but they enable the librarian to 
form a reasonable judgment on his work. 

x * 

We have been interested to see that the 
suggestion made in an article in THe Lrprary 
Wortp last month that books might be 
reserved free has occurred simultaneously to a 
writer in the L.A.R. On the other hand, we 
hear that a South Coast library which had 
abolished the reserving of fiction has restored 
it. It seems to be regarded as a source of 
revenue. 

« 

Mr. F. A. Sharr has been appointed to the 
supervision of libraries in Western Australia. 
It is difficult to imagine a more suitable choice, 
and the influence he may exercise in the 
development there of a State system of public 
libraries will be great. He has our cordial 
good wishes. We shall watch his future with 
interest. 
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The appointment of Mr. F. C. Tighe as 
City Librarian of Nottingham will give 
pleasure to thousands of his former colleagues 
in the A.A.L. He made an excellent president 
of that body; he has the scholar’s, as well as 
the technical librarian’s best equipment, and 
his personality makes him a worthy successor 
to Duncan Gray who, of course, is one of the 
distinguished librarians of our time. 

* 


Romance and tragedy in libraries have been 
told in novels, but few libraries have had the 
unpleasant experience of finding in the 
reading room a man mortally wounded, 
apparently by his own hand, and, with the 
blood-stained knives in his pockets; this 
happened at Dudley and was not romantic. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERsITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Five identical sets of 332 British books 
designed to interest Canadian university, stu- 
dents have been sent by the British Council to 
Canada, where they will be shown at nineteen 
universities between February and April. The 
exhibition is the second that the British 
Council has assembled for showing in Canadian 
universities. It differs from the first, in 
1949-50, in that its main appeal is to the 
undergraduate; the earlier exhibition con- 
tained many books appealing to the specialist 
and post-graduate scholar. 


Another British Council exhibition was 
shown in Rangoon during February. It con- 
sisted of 1,200 British scientific works and 
novels, illustrated by 50 photographs including 
many examples of British practical achieve- 
ment in the sciences and portraits of novelists. 
It is hoped to show the exhibition in several 
other centres in Malaya. 


The Librarian of the University of Notting- 
ham, in his latest Annual Report, records heavy 
demands made upon the facilities provided by 
the Photographic Department. The chronic 
overcrowding of books has not been alleviated 
by the acquisition of a store in an out-building 
at Wortley Hall, and the University Library, 
in common with so many others, is today 
faced with very serious problems arising from 
congested shelves. 
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MAY WE CONTRACT 
YOUR LIBRARY BINDING 
FOR 1953—1954? 
FOR 
ECONOMY & COMPLETE 


SATISFACTION USE 


‘PLASTIBAK 


REGISTERED BINDINGS 
* 


KENSETT 
REGENCY BINDERY 
BRIGHTON 
ESTABLISHED 1881 


Please mention this Journal in your reply 
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BOOKBINDERS | 


SPECIALISTS IN 
JUVENILE BINDING | 


SOUTH BANK 


MIDDLESBOROUGH 
YORKS | 


SARA MENKES 
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| the exciting story of a great dramatic 


set against the colourful background of 
Italian opera. 


WHEN THE CHEERS 
DIED DOWN 


by the 
COUNT OF TORRIGGIA 


On sale at leading booksellers and news- 
agents throughout the country. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


If your bookseller cannot supply, write 
direct to the publishers. 
Copies 9s., post paid. 


ANGLO - ITALIAN PUBLICATION 
| LTD. 


49 Hugh Street, London, S.W. 
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The Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries met at University College, 
London, on January 5th. 


Librarians who are interested in receiving 
regularly the list of Books in Polish added to 
the colleétions of the Polish University College 
Library, London, should notify the Librarian 
of the College. 


The method of suggesting books for addition 
to London University Library is given in some 
detail in the latest Annual Report of the 
Library Committee. As some librarians do not 
receive the Reports the following notes on the 
interesting method are given here. The Boards 
of Studies have set up 39 small sub-committees 
to advise the Library on book purchase. The 
Accessions department checks suggestions 
received from all sources and buys those which 
without doubt should be in the Library. Two 
lists are sent three times a year to each sub- 
committee: the first is of books which have 
been acquired and the second of suggestions 
which have been received but on which the 
Library requires guidance. The sub-committees 
advise on this second list and add to the list if 
required, The members of the sub-committees 
are also available to give advice on items in 
second hand catalogues and on other sugges- 
tions where urgent aétion is required. The 
Report notes that this organised contact 
between members of the teaching Staff and 
the Library staff is of the utmost importance 
and with it a greatly improved procedure 
in book selection has been established. 


A work of collaboration recently undertaken 
by the University Library and the Public 
Libraries of Liverpool, was the compilation of 
a joint list, including originals and photostat 
and microfilm copies, of English books 
recorded in the Short-title catalogue to 1640. 
The joint list revealed that rather more than 
500 out of over 26,000 entries are to be 
found in Liverpool. A continuation of the list 
to 1,700 is in preparation. 


Progress with the new building for the 
National Library of Scotland continues to 
keep up with the programme, formerly 
reported, according to which it will be 
completed in 1955. The total attendance of 
readers in the National Library during 1952 
was 12,886, as compared with 11,021 during 
the previous year. 


LIBRARY WORLD 


Antiquarian & Modern Book Lists 
posted regularly on request. 


L. LAMBERTH, 256 Durnsford Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, S.W. 19. 


The Joint Standing Committee propose to 
make available, during the present year, up to 
£250 to the National Central Library for 
cataloguing the return of books received under 
the “Background Material’? scheme. 


The letters written by Sir James Barrie to 
Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland, recently 
acquired by Boston Public Library, Massachu- 
setts, form the subject of an engaging article, 
which will be of interest to many British 
librarians, in the January, 1953, issue of The 
Boston Public Library Quarterly. Barrie, though 
in general distrustful of the aristocracy, had a 
great admiration for the Duchess and was 
inclined to romanticize her. In his letters he 
appears to see himself as a kind of male 
counterpart—but perhaps that was only the 
Maconachie in him speaking. 


A little over twenty-five years ago, on May 
23rd, 1927, Henry E. Huntington died at the 
age of 77. Thereupon the management of 
the famous Library and Art Gallery which 
bear his name passed into the hands of a self- 
perpetuating board of five trustees. A very 
interesting, though brief, account of Henry 
E. Huntington which should be of interest to 
all librarians prefaces the 25th Annual Report 
of the Library and Art Gallery. 


The first book exhibition to be sent by the 
British Council to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland had its first showings in the 
Autumn on the Copperbelt and at Lusaka in 
Northern Rhodesia, moving later to Nyasa- 
land. It consisted of more than 1,000 books 
chosen to interest both Africans and Europeans. 


The Fisher Library of the University of 
Sydney is the largest university library in 
Australia and houses a colleétion of 331,000 
books. It was erected early in this century 
following upon a gift of £30,000 from the 
estate of Thomas Fisher, who died in 1885. 
Branch and departmental libraries in other 
parts of the University are under the general 
control of the Fisher Librarian. 
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THE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(INC. 


Publishers of the works of 


EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


which are available for sale in the 


Book Room 


Reference and Lending Libraries and 
an interesting collection of Archives 
at 


20 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Published in London Soviet Weekly is an essential 

journal for all who wish to keep abreast of Soviet 

peace policy and of the great constructive develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Weekly gives you the latest news from 

the U.S.S.R. with texts of official documents and 

illustrated articles by leading authors, journalists, 
scientists and experts in all walks of life. 


Obtainable at all newsagents, booksellers, each 
Thursday, price 3d., or by subscription. Further 
details and specimen copies sent free on request. 


SOVIET WEEKLY, 3 ROSARY GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.7 


THOUGHT 


R. GULEY LEWIS 12/6 


Thoughts about THOUGHT for 

the thoughtful. More than an able 

treatise on the way the mind works. 

Homely examples and a felicitous 

turn of phrase make enjoyable 

reading. Worthy of a place in every 
library 


* 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL 
LTD. 


ELMS COURT, ILFRACOMBE 


A Century of 
London Weather 


By W. A. L. MARSHALL 


Designed to give quick and reliable 
answers for both averages and extremes 
to the questions most frequently asked. 
Coloured diagrams enable the reader to 
see at a glance how each month, season, 
and year compares with the average and 
with each other. An indispensable work 
of reference for the up-to-date library. 


132 pages; 29 plates in colour 
Price 15s. (By post 15s. 4d.) 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 

London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 

Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast; or through any 
bookseller. 
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The First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship will be held in London from 
20th-25th July, 1953, under the Presidency of 
Sir Cecil Wakeley, Bart., K.B.E., C.B., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. ‘The Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee is Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, Librarian 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
Joint Hon. Secretaries are Mr. C. C. Barnard, 
Librarian of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, and Mr. W. J. Bishop, 
Librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library. There will be accommodation for 
up to 250 Congress Members and their friends 
at College Hall, a residential hostel of the 
University of London. Applications for rooms 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretaries of the 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. 


A General Meeting of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association 
was held at Chaucer House on February 14th 
to consider the recommendations contained in 
the Library Association ““Memorandum on 
constitutional changes” and other matters. 


On condition that Union College, Scheneét- 
ady, raises sufficient funds to build, the James 
Foundation of New York has guaranteed 
$50,000 towards the proposed Robert P. 
Patterson Memorial Library at Union College. 


A Catalogue of the Sir Isaac Newton 
Collection of books, manuscripts and personal 
items in the Library of Babson Institute of 
Business Administration, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., has been published. It 
contains 20 collotype illustrations and is priced 
at $10. Orders should be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


Bristo. Pusiic Lrpraries. 
Fiétion. 

A well-bound catalogue of fiétion, the entries in 
which are in one alphabetical sequence of author and 
title. Sequels are listed under the author’s name in 
the order in which they should be read. 

Corton (G. B.) and GLencross (Alan) Fiétion 
Index. Association of Assistant Librarians. 
30s. Od. net. 

This exhauStive work includes short story collec- 
tions, anthologies and omnibus volumes arranged 


Catalogue of 


under 2,000 subject headings, with many important 
references. The material has been mainly split into 
cleven definable groups. Readers are recommended to 
“explore” the Index for themselves. They will certainly 
not be disappointed after Studying the vast mass of 
material which has been colleéted by the compilers. 
Lrprary OF ConGress. Annual Report of The 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1948. Frontis. and folding 
plate. Washington. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1949. 

A number of developments, more especially 
conneéted with the reference services, are here recorded. 
Relations with other libraries, Standardization of 
cataloguing practice, better protection of the collections, 
and organization in general are among the many 
valuable discussions in the volume. 
STEPNEY PusLic LIBRARIEs. 

Record Library Catalogue. 

Contains Composer List A-Z, Miscellaneous 
Records from Folk-Songs to Leétures and Speeches, 
and Notes on the Catalogue which will help readers. 
WITHINGTON (Mary C.) Compiler. A Catalogue 

of Manuscripts in the Collection of Western 
Americana, founded by William Robertson 
Coe, Yale University Library. Frontis. 
New Haven. Yale University Press, London. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. $10.00. 

This imposing volume was issued on the occasion 
of the 250th anniversary of Yale University. It gives 
available information as to the extent of source material 
in the library, and will be welcomed by all scholars. 
The catalogue is arranged in the main alphabetically 
by authors. The compiler has certainly made the most 
and best of his congenial task. 


GENERAL 


Acron (C. R.) Dog Sense. Illus. Ward Lock. 
15s. Od. net. 

The theme of the book, writes the author, is that 
if a dog is treated reasonably it will react reasonably. 
Everyone should read and digest Chapter V_ which 
deals with choosing a dog for companionship. The 
illustrations are charming. 

Barren (H. Mortimer) British Wild Animals. 
Illus. Odhams Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tells of the lives, haunts and habits of the wild 
animals of the fields, moors and woodlands. Mos 
entertainingly written, and all about weasels, otters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, deers, hares and even rats. 
animal-lover should pass this volume by. 

Beat (Edward) West Midland. A Railway in 
Miniature. Illus. Percival Marshall. 15s. 0d. 


net. 

Great interest is taken today in model railways, 
and Mr. Beal has responded to repeated requests to 
put his knowledge of the West Midland Lines into 
readable form. This he has now done in a very 
attractive manner. The illustrations are most helpful. 


BerG (C.) A Diéionary of New Words in 
English. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


A useful handbook. The younger generation will 
doubtless be au fait with many of the words included, 
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but older people will study Mr. Berg’s work with 
astonishment at the new expressions which have 
developed in the main from the hundreds of new ideas 
in differing fields of human aétivity 


CarTER (Ernest F.) Britain’s Railway Liveries. 
Colours, Crests and Linings, 1825-1948. 
Illus., some in colour. Burke. 36s. Od. net. 

An unusual work containing much new matter 
which will enable readers to identify the successive 
changes of colour which have been made on the 

Railways of the United Kingdom. An historical record 

which can hardly be over-rated. The coloured plates 

are excellent. 


CHAMBERLAIN (Joseph) A Political Memoir, 
1880-1892. Howarp (C. H. D.) Ed. Illus. 
Portraits. Batchworth Press. 21s. Od. net. 

The work constitutes the great Stateman’s narrative 

over a period of twelve years, previously to 1891. 

The final chapter carries it up to 1892, and the whole 

forms a political and historical document of great 

importance, containing as it does, interesting letters 

and talks with many famous politicians of the day. A 

personal picture well worth careful perusal. 


Dawkins (R. M.) Chosen and Translated. 
Modern Greek Folktales. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press. 50s. Od. net. 

A remarkable colleétion of stories which will be 
entirely new to most readers in England. The compiler 
has achieved solid work in having the best variant of 
each type of folktale selected for translation. Justice 
cannot be done in a short review to such a monumental 
work, but at least the reader’s attention can be drawn 
to a well-worth volume. 

Day (Elenor May) Compiler. History on 
London Walls. A guide to the past as 
remembered by the present. Illus. Work- 
man & Company. 8s. Od. net. 

A book which should be in the hands of all 
visitors to the Metropolis, as it will appeal more 
directly to them than to the Londoner, who is probably 
well acquainted with the traditions and _ historical 
associations of the famous city. The illustrations are 
by Alec Campbell. An alphabetical list of plaques is 
included and also a historic guide from century to 
century. 

Drtnwn (Freda) The Observer’s Book of Music. 
Illus., some in colour. Warne. 5s. Od. net. 

A pocket-size guide dealing with every kind of 
musical instrument and explaining many musical terms. 
Much historical information as well as the modern 
gadgets. Illustrations by Paul Sharp. This is the 
sixteenth title in Warne’s well-known Observers’ 
Pocket Series. 

Hatnaux (René) Ed. International Theatre 
Institute Series. World Theatre, Vol. 11, 
Number 1. World Theatre, the Public, 
Vol. 11, Number 2. Opera, Ballet, Music- 
Hall in the World. A Review published 
under the auspices of U.N.E.S.C.O. Illus. 
Paris. Perrin. 6s. 6d. net. 


An excellent series. Very well illustrated with 
short informative essays in French and English. A 
magazine which will be greatly appreciated by all 
devotees of the Arts. 


Haywarp (Charles H.) Light Machines for 
Woodwork. Illus. Evans Brothers. 9s. 6d. 
net. 

A work which contains much useful information 
for the man who instals a small workshop, as it explains 
the benefits to be obtained from the latest designs of 
light machines, their advantages, maintenances, and 
above all, directions for using them in safety. 


Hewirr (Barnard), Foster (J. F.) and 
(Muriel Sibell) Play Produétion. Theory 
and Prattice. Illus. Lippincott. 48s. Od. 
net. 

The work is written from the director’s point of 
view and gives many valuable hints on play produétion, 
including scenic design, lighting, sound effects, costumes, 
rehearsals, and in short, every aspect of successful 
performances. A book which should certainly be 
acquired by all theatre lovers. 


Hoiman (Dennis) Lady Louis. Life of the 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma. Frontis. 
in col. Illus. some in col. Odhams. 25s. Od. 
net. 

The author has researched carefully into the diaries, 
letters, records and interviews with her family, friends, 
servants and associates, in order to compile this 
biography of Edwina Mountbatten. He portrays the 
“gay” and the “serious” side of this remarkable lady 
with equal skill. A colourful and interesting work. 


Joy (Thomas) Bookselling. Pitman. 15s. 0d. 
net. 

A textbook on the subje&t of bookselling is no 
easy subject to deal with, as it has so many sides, but 
the author has done his work well and readers will 
pick up many valuable hints from this book. 


Krnc-HA tt (Stephen) and Dewar (Ann) Eds. 
History in Hansard, 1803-1900. An 
Anthology of wit, wisdom, nonsense and 
curious observations to be found in the 
Debates of Parliament. Frontis. Constable. 
21s. Od. net. 


Hansard has been in the limelight of late and here 
is another work which will throw a fresh light on the 
history of the Proceedings of Parliament from 1803- 
1900, written in a humorous vein which will entertain 
readers, who may be surprised to learn that 900 million 
words were spoken in both Houses since 1803. The 
result up to date is well worth exhaustive study. 


Lam (Martin) Modern Drama. Translated by 
Karin Elliott. Blackwell. 25s. Od. net. 


This work, written by Professor Lamm of Stock- 
holm, and ably translated by Miss Elliott, is a survey 
of modern drama, dealing more especially with 
European and American dramatic writings during the 
last hundred years, and with a number of famous 
dramatic writers. A scholarly work which will be 
eagerly sought by all theatre-goers. 
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Laver (James) Clothes. Pleasures of Life 
Series. Illus. Burke. 21s. Od. net. 

Without doubt this book of Mr. Laver’s should 
interest thousands of women, and doubtless many men 
—probably of the younger generation—will peruse it 
with diligence. It deals exhaustively with mankind’s— 
naturally including womankind’s—wear from headgear 
to footwear through the ages and up to the present time, 
and periodical changes of fashion, including the art of 
facial make-up. 

Levy (Hyman) and (Helen) 
Literature for an Age of Science. Methuen. 


15s. Od. net. 

\ work to be Studied, since it contains no aétual 
guide to its contents apart from eight chapter headings 
and a short list of references. As may be gathered from 
its title it deals with the special adaptation of literature 
to a scientific age. 

Mackay (Agnes Ethel) Arthur Melville, 
Scottish Impressionist (1855-1904). Illus., 
some in colour. Lewis. £5 5s. Od. net. 

Rather a special work, but one of great interest 

and importance to artists and others. Chapter [V 

should be carefully read by those interested in the 

impressionist school. The illustrations, as is usual in 
the case of these excellent publishers, are perfect of 
their kind. 

Pavizre (Sydney H.) The Devis Family of 
Painters. Illus., some in colour. Lewis. 
£5 5s. Od. net. 

The publishers have produced another of their 
many fine art books. Readers will find it a joy to 
dwell on the excellent illustrations. Good lists of the 
artist’s works are contained in the body of the volume 
A genealogical table and bibliography are also included 


Routt (L. T. C.) in association with Wutre- 
House (P. B.) Lines of Character. _ Illus. 
Constable. 21s. Od. net. 

lhe author has concentrated especially on the less 
well-known railway lines of Great Britain, dividing his 
work into four main sections dealing with England, 
Wales, Scotland and the Isle of Man and Ireland. His 
book should be immensely popular with all readers 
interested in railway history. 

Smiru (Allan) Fabric Printing. 
frontis. Warne. 6s. Od. net. 

rhe main principles of the craft of fabric printing 
are here set forth very ably. Basic dyes produce the 
best results and numerous suggestions for designs are 
freely given. 

THorNtTon (John L.) John Abernethy. A 
Biography. Illus. Simpkin Marshall, 
Distributers. 25s. Od. net. 

The author, who is the Librarian of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Medical College, is well qualified to 
write the biography of the eminent teacher of surgery 
and founder of the College in question. Much fresh 
material and a number of excellent illustrations, with 
an adequate bibliography and index, are included. The 
chapter on the early days of the hospital is perhaps one 
of the most interesting and the volume should have a 
wide appeal to all medical students, as well as to 
members of the profession, not to mention the general 
public. 


Illus., col. 
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Watiace (Carlton) Ed. The Gardener’s 
Pocket Book. Illus. Evans. 5s. Od. net. 

A handy text-book containing a month-by-month 
calendar, a number of useful hints on soil preparation 
and cultivation, flower, vegetable, fruit garden and the 
pests and diseases which affect plants. 

Yares (Dornford) As Berry and I were saying. 
Ward Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 

An interesting and amusing dialogue between our 
old friends, mostly of an autobiographical nature, 
relating to legal cases experienced by the author, who 
is so well-known for his many fictional works. 


FICTION 


Russe. (Bertrand) Satan in the Suburbs and 
other stories. Illus. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. 


net. 

The scientist is here seen in a new light as a 
story-teller, and he hopes that his tales will be found 
either amusing or interesting. ‘This hope will surely 
be fulfilled. 

Torriccia (Count) When the Cheers Died 
Down. Anglo-Italian Publication Ltd. 


8s. 6d. net. 

This passionate Story of love, opera and infidelity 
cannot fail to appeal to readers who revel in romance, 
A famous soprano, Sara Menkes, leaves home, husband 
and child, to follow a great singer and to become his 
mistress. Here is a drama of frustration, hope and 
despair with a background of Italian scenes of theatrical 
life which cannot fail to enthral. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Sremp (Leslie F.) and SHACKLETON (Frank) 
Revisers. Speeches and Toasts and The 
Chairman’s Guide and Secretary’s Com- 
panion. Ward Lock. 9s. 6d. net. 

This work includes hints to speakers and model 
examples for all occasions, and is intended as a guide 
to all who wish to express themselves clearly and with 
oratorical force in public. There are, no doubt, many 
would-be orators who will study the book with avidity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bacu (J. S.). Score No. 9. Lea Pocket Scores, New 
York. Ed. Wm. Organ, Birmingham. 7s. 6d. net.— 
Centenary Issue of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts. November, 1952.— Consolidated Index to 
Government Publications, 1936-1940. H.M.S.O. 
6s. Od. net.—Readers’ Guide to Books on Religion. 
Series 17. The Library Association. 10d. net. 


PERIODICALS 


ABGILA, December, 1952. — ACCOUNTANTS’ 
JOURNAL, December, 1952.—A.L.A., January, 1953. 
~—ANGLO - FRENCH DIGEST, January - February, 
1953; ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, February, 1953; 
— LIBRARIAN, December, 1952. — LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, February, 1953. — 
UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, January, 
1953. 
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